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Measuring Newspaper Readership 


Critique and Experiment 

A newspaper’s income is dependent principally upon ad¬ 
vertisers. Advertisers are interested in reaching the market 
consisting of newspaper readers with significant purchasing 
power. 

A characteristic of idealized newspaper advertising is the 
close association of an announcement with the current news 
of the community and the other features of the newspaper. 

A newspaper subscriber is not merely the individual 
placing the order and paying the bill, but rather a family 
with both common and individual interests. 

The newspaper owners and editors, therefore, are directly 
dependent for solvency upon the advertiser, and ultimately 
upon the purchaser of each issue. 

These considerations have led to efforts, in various parts 
of the country, to measure the significance of periodicals as 
news and advertising media through interviews with readers. 
In these surveys it is obvious that (1) choice of reader, 
(2) selection and training of interviewer, (3) choice of the 
particular issue of the periodical, and (4) selection of 
interviewing and analytical methods must be objective, or 
the inferences carry bias by intent or inadvertence. 


The Newspapers and Their Locale 

Procedures and conclusions of six "readership” studies of 
weekly newspapers are observed in this presentation, and 
evaluations attempted. Three are newspapers of the Far 
West, one of the Midwest, one Southeast, and one, the 
Bureau’s project, of Maryland. The latter has not been 
published. 

The newspapers are not identified in this comparison for 
one reason only: methods used in some of the surveys ac¬ 
cept a respondent’s statements without evidence, resulting 
in exhorbitant claims; therefore, results obtained in more 
objective studies would appear relatively unfavorable to 
their newspapers. 1 


1 The following applicable quotation is from an article by Darrell 
B. Lucas and Steuart Henderson Britt, "Measurement of Advertising 
Audiences,” in the Harvard Business Review, Vol. XXVIII, No. 5, 
September 1950, p. 93: 

"Deflation of Reader Claims: Following preliminary surveys, 
which developed a reading pattern that appeared to be exaggerated, 
it was decided by the original 'Life’ committee to conduct inter¬ 
views using copies of each magazine to be measured prior to 
publication and find out just what degree of inflated claims might 
be expected in the regular survey. 

"Those interviewed were first asked to state whether they read a 
particular publication regularly. They were then shown the cover 
of the specific issue not yet published and asked whether they hap¬ 
pened to have read that issue. Those who identified the issue were 
then conducted page by page through each item in the book and 
asked to indicate what they had seen. If, after this meticulous 


Circulation aggregates for the newspapers are as follows: 
A, 2,964; B, 1,074; C, 889; D, 1,383; E, 3,597; AA, 3,663. 
These figures refer to the average weekly circulation in a 
given period preceding the surveys, except for AA which is 
the circulation, subscriber and stand, of the issue studied, 
within the local county and contiguous areas included in 
the sample. Mail addresses at more distant points were ex¬ 
cluded. Newspaper A was tested in 1948, B in 1947, C in 
1947, D in 1947, E in 1946, and AA in 1949. A majority 
of the subscribers were residents of the community in which 
the periodical had its home office, with the exception of A 
and AA, which had a greater circulation in the county out¬ 
side the home community. Other variables are considered in 
the text. 


Comparative Results of News Readership 

Divergence of "readership” recorded in the six surveys 
are illustrated in the following table: 


Most Frequently-Read News Items 

Reader Response Weekly Newspapers 

Men A B C D E AA 

Average Per cent Leading Ten Stories 1 44 73 82 74 52 37 

Per cent Reading Leading Story 2 58 90 91 85 72 66 


Average Per cent Leading Ten Stories 1 48 84 88 84 53 36 

Per cent Reading Leading Story 2 62 93 95 91 88 49 


1 Average of percentage of persons reading ten most frequently 
perused news items. Though an arithmetic average is not preferred, 
it was used in AA results to conform with its use in other surveys. 

2 Per cent of persons interviewed who read the most-frequently- 
read news item (modal). 


To account for the differences, recorded in the table, be¬ 
tween A, E, and AA, on the one hand, and B, C, and D, 
on the other, it is important to examine the (1) survey 
procedures; (2) differences in the nature of news stories 
involved; (3) differences in methods of interviewing; and 
(4) differences in measuring reader response. 


Survey Procedures 

In each of the surveys considered, some form of "repre¬ 
sentativeness” was attempted. In none was there an effort 
to interview all readers. Purposes and criteria are summar¬ 
ized as follows: 


process of checking, a respondent still claimed to have looked 
through the particular issue, he was counted as a 'claimed reader.’ 
Interviews conducted prior to publication showed fully one-fourth 
as many claimed readers as were found in interviews conducted in 
the same manner following publication.” 
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Purposes: 

1. Determine extent and relative significance of perusal 
of reading material and advertisements: all projects had 
these objectives, but in varying details. 

2. Gassify responses by sex: all projects. 

3. Relate responses to urban and rural residence: projects 
A, E, and AA. 

4. Catalogue reader response by occupation: project AA. 

5. Relate responses to income: A A. 

6. Relate reading of advertising to action toward pur¬ 
chasing product or service: AA. 

Criteria for choice of respondents (sampling) : 

1. The base, or population universe 

Newspaper A: "... subscriber families and other known 
buyers,”—the list of subscribers plus a list of single-copy 
purchasers known to the publisher. 

Newspapers B, C, D: subscriber list. 

Newspaper E: subscribers plus personally known single¬ 
copy purchasers. 

Newspaper AA: subscribers plus actual purchasers at 
news counters and street stands. 

2. Pre-classification of purchasers by residence 
Newspaper A: "... circulation list provided by publisher. 

The proper proportion of names is selected for the chief 
post office, with the probable condensing of the number of 
rural routes to be covered.” ".. . condense the sample from 
perhaps four rural routes into two routes,” increasing pro¬ 
portionately the number of interviews in the two routes. 
Result: urban, 49 per cent; rural, 51 per cent of interviews. 
Newspapers B, C, D; no stratification. 

Newspaper E: classified by urban and rural post office 
routes. Results: urban, 51 per cent; rural, 49 per cent. 

Newspaper AA: stratification by urban, rural farm, rural 
non-farm. Result: urban, 22 per cent; rural farm, 33 per 
cent; rural non-farm, 44 per cent. 

3. Pre-classification by sex 

Newspaper A: "... the interviewer must make a census 
of the sample families as he goes along ...” "If, for example, 
he is short of men . . ., he may find it necessary to pass by 
the person at the door and ask for an individual who fits 
his quota.” Results: Male, 48 per cent; female, 52 per cent. 

Newspaper B: After sample was drawn, “. . . every even 
number on the list was designated Mrs.’ while the odd 
numbers were designated Mr.’.” Result: Male 41, female 59. 

Newspaper C: Effort made to interview equal number. 
Result: Male, 47 per cent; female, 53 per cent. 

Newspaper D: Sample divided equally as to sex. Result: 
Male, 46 per cent; female, 54 per cent. 

Newspaper E: Tabulation of interviews adjusted to pro¬ 
portion of males and females in families interviewed. 
Result: Males, 50 per cent; females, 50 per cent. 


Newspaper AA: Not a pre-determinant in sample; chief 
reader in family eighteen years or more of age. Result: 
Male, 43 per cent; female, 57 per cent. 

4. Pre-classification by occupation 

Newspaper A: Not pre-classified. Percentage result: 
farmer, 29; mill or factory worker, 29; business or profes¬ 
sional, 13; white collar, 13; remaining, 15. 

Newspapers B, C, D: Not included. 

Newspaper E: Not reported. 

Newspaper AA: Each subscriber’s occupation determined 
in advance from publisher, mailman, or local authorities. 
Single-copy purchaser asked when buying (together with 
name and address). Lists (both subscriber and stand- 
purchasers) classified by occupation, by locality. Subse¬ 
quently, the occupation (industry, firm, job) of the chief 
income-earner was obtained in each interview and the final 
classification was based upon this record. Result: Farmers, 
33 per cent (dairies leading); rural non-farm (trade lead¬ 
ing), 44 per cent; urban, 22 per cent (service leading). 

5. Pre-classification by age 

Newspaper A: "... the interviewer must make a census 
of the sample families as he goes along.” "If ... he is 
short... of a person in a particular age group, he may find 
it necessary to pass by the person at the door and ask for 
an individual who fits his quota.” "The only guide at the 
outset is the general population information indicating the 
number of people of each age and sex in the average 
family.” Result: family composition, 14 per cent under 18 
years of age; 26 per cent, 18-29; 28 per cent, 30-44; 32 
per cent, 45 years or older. The number of persons per 
family, 12 years of age and older, averaged 2.93. 

Newspaper B: Not used as sample criterion. Result: 
average number per family of respondents, twelve years and 
older, 2.93; readers, 2.95. 

Newspaper C: Not used as criterion. Result: number per 
respondent family, twelve or older, 3.17; number per reader 
family, 3.14. 

Newspaper D: Not criterion. Result: average, respond¬ 
ent, 2.82, reader, 2.85. 

Newspaper E: system as in A; description not specific. 
Result: average per sample family, 2.83, twelve years and 
older; reader average, 2.76. No information on ages under 
twelve. 

Newspaper AA: Not a sample criterion. Result, respond¬ 
ents’ family average size (twelve years and over): rural 
farm, 3.20; rural non-farm, 2.97; urban, 2.67. Average 
composition, combined, 2.98; average including all children, 
3.48. No interviews were accepted with persons of less than 
eighteen years of age. The age distribution of respondents: 
18-25, six per cent; 26-35, seventeen per cent; 36-45, 
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twenty-five per cent; 46-55, twenty-six per cent; 56-65, 
thirteen per cent; 66-75, nine per cent; over 75, four per 
cent. 

6. Numerical sampling system 

Newspaper A: "The actual selection of names of families 
is based on every nth’ name in the list, depending on how 
many families are needed to sample each segment of the 
list.” 

Newspaper B: "The sample was obtained by selecting 
every fifth card from the subscription file . . .” . . this 

procedure resulted in obtaining more than the two hundred 
subscribers which were used as the basis of the sample.” 

Newspaper C: "... every fourth card from the subscrip¬ 
tion file . . .” ". . . names of more than two hundred sub¬ 
scribers were obtained . . .” 

Newspaper D: Every sixth name of subscription list. 
". . . names of more than two hundred . . .” 

Newspaper E: "In actual operation, a limited number of 
areas is carefully selected from the subscription list. Names 
are then drawn from the list just as they might be chosen 
in a lottery.” 

Newspaper AA: Subscriber and stand-purchaser lists 
were handled separately. Lists divided by residence: town, 
district (township), rural route; each of the area lists 
classified by detailed occupation (drug-store clerk; dairy- 
farm manual worker, etc.). Rotation drawing of every fifth 
name from each sub-category followed, with a minimum of 
two names. A second rotation drawing from remaining 
names provided a substitute list, should any of the first list 
be unavailable (ill, away from home, etc.). 

7. Time-spacing: occurrence of interview after publication. 

Newspaper A: Interviewing began on fourth day follow¬ 
ing publication date, and included seventh day. 

Newspaper B: Interviews on fourth day following pub¬ 
lication date. 

Newspaper C: Interviews on third day after publication 
date. 

Newspaper D: Interviews on third day following pub¬ 
lication date. 

Newspaper E: Interviews fourth through sixth day fol¬ 
lowing publication date. 

Newspaper AA: Interviews fourth and fifth days after 
publication date. 

The Leading News Item 

Newspaper A: Men,—baseball pitcher signs with local 
team, including cut of player in action (page 10). Women,— 
kindergarten story with cut of youngsters participating, and 
caption identifying members (page 13). 


Newspaper B: Men,—death of local business man, with 
cut (page 1). Women,—same as men. 

Newspaper C: Men,—lack of interest in candidacy for 
School Board (page 1, principal position). Women,—local 
man assigned to position elsewhere (page 1). 

Newspaper D: Men,—discussion of closing beer parlors 
on Sunday (page 1). Women,—local woman leaves for 
out-of-town convention (page 1). 

Newspaper E: Men,—French woman discusses American 
clothes (page 1). Women,—same as men. 

Newspaper AA: Men,—assignment of control of certain 
body of water to School Board. Women,—dedication of a 
youth center. 

All favorite stories are high in human interest, and not 
unlike in general appeal. There are no striking elements 
which would suggest higher attention to the stories in B, 
C, and D, than in the other newspapers. 

Differences in Interviewing Procedure 

It is impossible to evaluate the aptitude, training, and 
performance of individuals or groups assigned to the inter¬ 
viewing responsibilities in these surveys, and the resultant 
total effect upon reading scores. 

Clues as to procedures, however, are sufficiently clear to 
permit reconstruction of the interview and to provide bases 
for a general evaluation of evidence. 

Newspaper A: "When the interviewer finds a person 
eligible to be interviewed, he shows him the front page of 
the measured issue of the weekly newspaper and asks him 
whether he has read or looked through that particular issue. 
If the respondent says he has not gotten to that issue, the 
interviewer puts away the newspaper and makes a complete 
record of the call, including answers to questions about the 
ages and sex of other members of the family. He does not, 
however, attempt to interview any other person in that 
family. 

"If the respondent proves to be a reader, he is then asked 
to look over the front page and tell the interviewer exactly 
what he read and what he looked at. Whenever he specifies 
a particular item he is asked to indicate just how far he has 
read and a crayon mark is drawn through that point. Pic¬ 
tures which are looked at are marked and also the caption 
if the reader has read it. Thus the respondent sees the 
actual record of his reading claims being made and is able 
to correct any errors as they proceed. 

"After the front page is completed, the interviewer turns 
right over to page 2 and asks the respondent, ’Did you 
happen to read or see anything on this page?’ The inter¬ 
viewer does not point to any item whatsoever on the page. 
However, when the interviewer comes to the first page 
where advertisements appear, the interviewer may have to 
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remind the respondent that he wants to know about ad¬ 
vertisements also. 

‘'It is only when the respondent identifies a specific ad¬ 
vertisement that the interviewer is permitted to point or 
ask detailed questions. When an advertisement is specified, 
the interviewer may then ask about the picture or pictures, 
about the headline, about the copy and other details of the 
advertisement. In that way, he gets a breakdown of reading 
of the parts of the advertisement which might otherwise 
be missed.” 

"The procedure just described is an exacting method of 
asking questions and recording the statements of the readers. 
No sweeping statements or general remarks are accepted. If 
the respondent says he read that whole page, he is still 
invited to go over it item by item and specify each separate 
item which he read. If he says he always reads a certain 
feature, he is requested to look at that particular issue and 
state whether he actually read it. If he says he did not read 
beyond a certain page, he is still asked to go on through 
every page since this frequently results in the discovery that 
the respondent was mistaken.” 

Newspaper B: "Each student was given a paper which 
had been previously marked showing which articles and 
which departments were to be considered in the survey. The 
student then, after finding the person whose name he was 
assigned, proceeded to ask the interviewee whether they had 
read the paper. If the answer was in the affirmative the 
student then proceeded to ask if they had read the articles 
in question, after explaining that they should answer in the 
affirmative only if they had read some part of the article in 
addition to the headline. The student would then mark ‘Y’ 
with his crayon, if the person answered in the affirmative, 
and ‘N’ if the answer was negative. This same procedure 
was followed in the case of advertisements, except that the 
person was asked to report in the affirmative if they re¬ 
membered reading any part of the advertisement.” 

Newspapers C and D: as in B. 

Newspaper E: as in A. 

Experimental Technique 

Newspaper AA: The person to be interviewed was asked, 
without any display of the newspaper, whether he recalled 
any news, editorial, feature articles, or advertisements in the 
recent issue. Ten per cent of the readers identified an 
editorial and nine per cent the leading news story. Two 
other editorials drew recollection of nine and eight per cent; 
two news stories, eight and two per cent; and two feature 
articles, each two per cent. No advertisements were 
mentioned. 

A second introductory lead was to ask to which page or 
department of the newspaper the individual habitually 


turned first. If a particular section, such as sports ,or business 
briefs, was indicated, the detailed interview began there. 
Sixty per cent of the readers usually started with page one. 
Fifteen per cent turned first to a page upon which feature 
departments of local interest are centered. Fourteen per cent 
were interested primarily in the classified business notices 
on another page. Four per cent sought the editorial page, 
and four per cent looked first at the obituaries. 

For respondents with no specific reader habit, page one 
was chosen to initiate the interview. 

The recognition procedure was the next step. The re¬ 
spondent was shown a page and asked whether he recalled 
reading any of the items it contained. As he identified an 
item (news, editorial, feature, or advertisement), the news¬ 
paper was withdrawn from his view and he was requested 
to relate from memory as much of the content as he could 
recall. This was repeated for each page and for each item 
he recognized. 

Credit for recollection requires different scales for news 
stories, editorials, feature articles, and advertisements. 

Journalistic practice usually condenses in the first para¬ 
graph of a news story the essentials of who or what, when, 
where and how. Therefore, the essentials of a news item are 
quickly perused. 

Editorials, as reasoned presentations, usually state a 
proposition and develop points of argument. Most of the 
article must be read to extract the full import. 

Feature articles may resemble news stories, or editorials, 
or develop inductively, or spasmodically. Therefore, classi¬ 
fication requires case analysis. 

Consequently, in those surveys recording the physical 
proportion read, logic would suggest that one paragraph of 
a news story is the equivalent of a full editorial. There is no 
evidence that any distinction was recognized. 

Regardless of the nature of presentation of the advertising 
appeal, its important elements are the name of the company 
or individual, the commodity or service, the location, and 
special features such as price. An institutional or good-will 
advertisement may contain only the company name. Other¬ 
wise, the company and commodity or service it offers are 
basic to memory fixation. 

In meeting these criteria, a respondent in survey AA 
established his readership of a particular item. The test was 
not his claim of coverage of portions of the physical space, 
but evidence of his recollection of content. 

Three and one-half per cent of the readers qualified as 
100 per cent readers, adequately identifying the content of 
every item, excluding the classified, or "want,” advertise¬ 
ments. Two-thirds of these were women. One-half of these 
"complete” readers were in the rural non-farm segment, a 
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ratio of one total reader for every twenty-three persons in¬ 
terviewed. The rural farm ratio was one in twenty-nine; 
the urban, one in forty. 

Procedure is Clue to Differences 

Differences disclosed in interviewing procedure would 
appear sufficient to account for the high percentage reader- 
ship reported, particularly by newspapers B, C, and D. The 
approaches may be summarized as follows: 

Newspapers B, C, and D: Specific articles and depart¬ 
ments were pointed out to the respondent who was asked 
whether he had read "some part of the article in addition to 
the headline.” The weakness of this device was demon¬ 
strated in the previous quotation from the experiment of 
Life Magazine. 

Newspapers A and E: "Whenever he (the respondent) 
specifies a particular item he is asked to indicate just how 
far he has read and a crayon mark is drawn through that 
point.” Physical quantity does not demonstrate reader 
quality. Moreover, this approach does not require evidence. 

Newspaper AA: Evidence of each claim was required of 
the respondent, as detailed previously. The question of re¬ 
taining the respondent’s good will under this "quiz” pro¬ 
cedure is answered by gaining a partnership relationship 
in the beginning of the interview and occasional reiteration 
of the assurance that no individual identities will be dis¬ 
closed. Among limitations of this procedure are increased 
interviewing time and resulting additional cost. However, 
the return on the investment is an assurance of valid results. 

Measuring Results 

Tabulations and units of measure employed in the surveys 
are simple. Basically, the number of readers is expressed as 
a per cent of the number interviewed. However, for de¬ 
tailed rating, the number of readers of the page or article 
usually is expressed as a per cent of the total number who 
read anything in the issue. 

But, even assuming that the evidence of readership is 
adequate for those interviewed, projection of results to the 
total circulation would presuppose complete representative¬ 
ness of the sample chosen. For instance, the following quo¬ 
tation is from the report of the survey of Newspaper A: 

"The families had a total of 8,700 persons 12 years of 
age and over. This figure was obtained by multiplying the 
A.B.C. circulation of the publication by the average number 
of persons 12 years of age and over in the 327 families in 
the sample.” 

But those interviewed are chosen as follows: 

"The selection of family names does not complete the 
entire sample plan, since only one individual may be inter¬ 


viewed in each family. Here, again, in order to minimize 
interviewer bias, it is desirable to use a systematic selection 
of respondents. The only guide at the outset is the general 
population information indicating the number of people of 
each age and sex in the average family. Before the survey is 
finished, it is necessary to determine the actual family com¬ 
position for subscriber families, and to apportion the sample 
accordingly. To obtain the necessary data on family com¬ 
position, the interviewer must make a census of the sample 
families as he goes along. If necessary, the supervisor is then 
able to make quota revisions as the field work proceeds.” 

Since the composition of subscriber families is not known, 
is the basis for quota revisions the census of general 
population? 

It is obvious that, to the extent that the families were 
chosen to fit the pattern of the most recent census of popu¬ 
lation, there is no necessary relation to the family com¬ 
ponents among subscribers or single-copy buyers. 

Another relevant quotation: 

"The total number of readers of the weekly newspaper is 
determined by assuming that the readership for all eligible 
persons occurs in the same proportions as in the sample. 
Secondly, the average number of persons per subscriber 
f amil y is used to calculate the total number of persons 
available for reading the circulated copies. When the pro¬ 
portion who have actually read the newspaper is applied to 
this total, it is possible to determine the total number of 
readers of the measured issue within the subscriber families. 
This total audience is divided by the number of circulated 
copies to determine the average number of readers per 
copy.” 

We are left in doubt as to whether "readership” reports 
include responses of twelve-year-olds weighted by the pro¬ 
portion of their number (either in the sample families or 
general population), or whether the one person interviewed 
in the family is the individual named as the subscriber, and 
his or her response is assumed to represent the twelve-year- 
old as well as other family members. 

As tested in the survey of Newspaper AA, and elsewhere, 
wide divergencies occur in the reading habits of persons of 
different ages, sex, and occupation. The subscriber, the chief 
income-earner, the principal family shopper, or the most 
omnivorous reader: none of these individuals represents the 
reading preferences of other family members. This is recog¬ 
nized by editors in diversifying their newspaper contents, 
and by advertisers in their special appeals. 

Advertisements 

In general, high responses were claimed for advertising 2 

2 Because of limited space, a report of the readership of editorials 
and features is omitted from this discussion. Generally, points at 
issue are similar to tjiose raised under news readership. 
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readers in projects testing Newspapers B, C, and D, with 
lower percentages for A and E, and particularly AA. The 
following tabulation is illustrative: 

Most Frequently Read Advertisement 

National Advertising 
Newspapers—Per cent of Readers 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AA 

Men 

29 

73 

43 

73 

48 

28 

Women 

34 

70 

69 70 

Local Advertising 

33 

16 

Men 

54 

85 

75 

65 

63 

22 

Women 

81 

90 

81 

87 

74 

36 


Local advertisements attract more readers than national, 
except for men in Newspaper AA. Some of this response is 
related to daily shopping responsibilities; some is a function 
of the relative rigidity of testing devices. 

National Advertising 

In Newspaper A, the men were attracted to an automobile 
advertisement, highly illustrated. Women read a utility com¬ 
pany display with illustrations of "leg-o’-mutton sleeves” 
and of a boy pumping a church organ. 

B: Men and women responded to heavy industry display. 

C: Men read an automobile service offer; women, sewing 
patterns. 

D: Men and women ranked a heavy industry advertise¬ 
ment first, the same as in B. 

E: Men and women, a gasoline advertisement with an 
illustration of a man at the wheel. 

AA: Men and women chose an advertisement of bread 
with seasonal illustrative appeal. It was a one-quarter page 
display in the upper, right-hand corner of the page. 

Local Advertising 

A: Men, a theater display; women, a full-page fashion 
display. 

B: Men and women, a full page "grand opening” of a 
home appliance store. 

C: Men, a gift-store streamer; women, a chain grocery 
price appeal. 

D: Men, a motion picture theater; women, a grocery 
price display. 

E. Men, a department store; women, a furniture store. 

AA: Men and women, a food store advertisement with 
price listings. 

Readers of AA rated price listings in advertisements as 
an important aspect. Business notices, a classified specialty, 
drew large readership. Purchasers of single copies gave two 
reasons for their patronage: (1) desire to scan business 
notices; (2) feature articles mentioning local persons,— 
friend, or, hopefully, himself. 


Size-Equalizing Index 

The following description is quoted from Newspaper A: 

"Since size is a chief factor in cost, it is desirable to make 
a computation which will equalize the size factor in order 
that the effectiveness of other aspects of the advertisement 
can be compared. The Size-Equalizing Index provides the 
basis for such comparisons without in any way making 
projections. 

"The Size-Equalizing Index is computed by dividing each 
percentage rating by the number of agate lines in the ad¬ 
vertisement and multiplying by 100,000. The first step 
really reduces the percentage rating for the whole adver¬ 
tisement to a per line rating. Multiplication by 100,000 has 
the sole purpose of setting over the decimal point to a place 
which makes the index figures easier to handle. The index 
figures are relative. They equalize for size only and do not 
take into account any advertising rate factor which may 
affect the cost of the advertisement.” 

Applying this method, the tabulation below compares the 
ranking advertisements for each newspaper: 

Index Leaders 

National Advertisements 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

AA 

Men 

71 

298 

446 

382 

145 

50 

Women 

75 

321 

507 376 

Local Advertisements 

97 

39 

Men 

548 

405 

833 

770 

404 

250 

Women 

548 

655 

796 

800 

493 

500 


Changes in identity of advertisements resulting from this 
change in emphasis from actual choice to adjustment for 
size may be illustrated by reference to Newspapers A and 
AA. 

National Advertisements. 

Newspaper A—Shifts 

Men: from an automobile display of 580 agate lines (actual 
leading advertisement), to a cigarette display of 112 lines 
(size-equalizing leadership ). 

Women: from a utility advertisement of 840 lines, to a 
packaged cereal. Neither the cigarette nor cereal insertion 
ranked among the first six best-read advertisements. 

Newspaper AA—Shifts 

Men: the top position of the bread advertisement was 
retained. 

Women: from a bread advertisement of 560 lines, to a 
cake-icing advertisement of 154 lines. 

Local Advertisements. 

Newspaper A—Shifts 

Men: from a movie theater with 420 lines, to a competitor 
with 62 lines. 
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Women: from a fashion display of 2,352 lines, to the same 
theater announcement of 62 lines emerging from the 
adjustment of the men’s reading. 

Newspaper AA—Shifts 

Men: from a food store price appeal of 2,240 lines, to a 
motion picture announcement of 56 lines. 

Women: from the same food store insertion, to the same 
motion picture theater as men. 

Since the linage-equalizing adjustment considers only the 
space factor in advertisements of 35 lines, or more, it has 
no reference to influences such as the following: illustra¬ 
tions; position on page; influence of neighboring advertise¬ 
ments or adjacent news, editorial and feature items; page of 
issue; small classified announcements; reader habits in turn¬ 
ing to favored spots. In contracting for space, advertisers 
consider many non-linage factors. An early consideration 
usually is the relation of layout, illustration, and copy to 
space dimensions and proportions. Another item is the 
mechanical potentials of the local newspaper printing equip¬ 
ment, use of mats, etc. Moreover, there is considerable 
emphasis upon specific positions on preferred pages. 

The Newspaper and the Market 

But foremost among interests of the advertiser are the 
nature and extent of the local market, the activities of his 
competitors, and the effective buying-response of media 
readers. 

In the AA survey a number of excursions into basic con¬ 
siderations were attempted experimentally. Among the re¬ 
sulting conclusions are the following: 

1. Family readership conferences. A number of evening 
interviews tested the potentials of conferences with all 
family members present. This approach yielded differences 
in readership related to age, sex, occupation, income-earning 
status, allocation of responsibilities for purchases, and the 
interreactions of members. It is believed adequate sampling 
on this basis will yield important clues to individual and 
group actions. 

2. Single-copy purchasers. The reading pattern of the 
news-stand buyer appears to vary radically from that of the 
subscriber. To the subscriber the newspaper tends to be¬ 
come an accepted institution; the street purchaser appears 
to have specific objectives, and he is selective. He is not a 
"scanner.” 

3. Occupation. When used as a factor in the sampling 
procedure, occupation (by industry and job) provides 
categories of reader interest otherwise lost in the aggregate 
picture. For instance, only Federal Government employees 
read a notice regarding book accessions at the library,— 
fifteen per cent of this occupational group. 


4. Income. Variations in income, aggregate amounts, and 
frequency, as well as the source and specific earner, influence 
behavior, including readership. This variable is related to all 
other factors. It not only affects buying habits. It also tends 
to restrict or extend acquisition of competitive newspapers 
and other media, and purchases in other than local markets. 

5. Interest in other newspaper. Reference to newspapers 
of a neighboring large metropolitan city by subscription and 
purchase was habitual with 91 per cent of urban dwellers, 
86 per cent of rural non-farm residents, and 88 per cent of 
farmers. The appeals seemed to be general news, sports, 
recreational opportunities, consumer goods, farm equipment 
and comics. 

6. Two-thirds of respondents preferred a specific metro¬ 
politan radio station to all others. 

7. Specific action in response to advertisements is difficult 
to measure and test. Eighteen per cent of respondents identi¬ 
fied items which they claimed to have purchased as the 
direct result of reading advertisements in the tested issue. 
The price-listing food advertisement was predominant. 
Nine per cent recorded commodities, particularly household 
equipment and appliances, purchased in response to radio 
announcements. 

Summary of Conclusions 

1. Observed current surveys of readership of weekly 
newspapers are so inadequate as to warrant questioning of 
their significance in attaining any of the following 
objectives: 

a. determining number and proportion of subscribers 
and other purchasers who actually have read specific news, 
feature, editorial, or advertising items in a given issue. 

b. determining the relative value of advertisements ap¬ 
pearing in the given issue, as weighted by reader response 
and advertising cost. 

c. relate readers, or subscribers, to major categories of the 
local population;—family components, occupation, income. 

d. discover the effectiveness of the particular newspaper 
in its competition with other newspapers and other media. 

e. observe active response of reader to his specific 
reading,—retail advertising, and business opportunities, 
and other classified items, resulting in personal, telephone, 
or mail inquiries. 

2. Major defects reside in the planning, procedure, and 
analysis: 

a. Assumptions as to basic relationships between sub¬ 
scribers and the general population, and between readers 
and subscribers, appear in many programs without evidence 
in fact. Assumptions that alternating interviews between 
men and women give adequate assurance of sex differences 
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in readership; that an individual respondent’s reading is 
representative of the reading of his family, regardless of 
age;—this type of assumption tends to invalidate a survey 
before it is undertaken. 

b. In interviewing, to accept a respondent’s statement 
that he has read an item, without obtaining adequate evi¬ 
dence, is a waste of time. To assume that physical propor¬ 
tions of an item claimed as read is a proportionate coverage 
of substance is obviously faulty. 

c. Inferences drawn from faulty propositions and methods 
are no less in error, though they be called averages or 
indexes. 


3. An investment in scientific tests of the significance to 
editors and advertisers of "readership” surveys should bring 
a return in economy, and greater assurance in future invest¬ 
ments. This test should include: 

a. factors, e.g. occupation and income, to be included in 
the stratified sample. 

b. validity of "family” vs. individual interviews. 

c. the place of single-copy purchasers in the study. 

d. importance of age. 

e. relation between reading of the periodical and actual 
family purchasing. 

f. measurement of competitive media. 
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